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que la sofiolienta canturfa sagrada, nos parece oir 
en el la complicada armonia del 6rgano que eleva 
el alma a vagos arrobamientos. En El Condenado 
la mirada del genio se dirige sobre la religiosidad, 
Bobre la vieja duda de la justicia divina que nubia 
el alma cuando mas enamorada esta del bien, y nos 
ofrece una visi6n profunda de la voluntad hamana, 
encarnada en dos tipos opuestos, con toda la 
complejidad con que se manifiesta la vida, misterio 
eterno entregado por Dios a las cavilaciones de los 
hombres." 

Sr. Menendez Pidal says that the theological 
explanation given by Duran is doubtless correct, 
but he believes that the dogmatic aspect is not the 
only one from which it is to be viewed, and that 
the drama contains within it a general human 
significance, independent of Catholicism. 

"Los grandes dramas no son de la exclusiva 
invenci6n de sus autores, y El Condenado se funda 
en una leyenda antiquisima, nacida en Oriente, que 
hunde sus rafces por tierras y siglos muy apartados 
hasta llegar al extremo Occidente, donde brotd su 
mas espllndido retoflo en el teatro espafiol." 

He then traces this legend from the Mdhabhdrata 
and the Qukasaptati through Arabic and Hebrew 
literature, to the Vitce Patrum and the Ouento de 
Pafmusio (372 A. D.), a version " que nos lleva 
ya de lleno al drama de Tirso," . . . and finally to 
the well known tale in the Gonde Lueanor (Enx. 
3, ed. Knust, p. 306). 

The disourso concludes with a Nota BibUogr&fica 
in which the various sources are given. The 
whole is written with the minute care and scholar- 
ship which we should expect from Sr. Menendez 
Pidal. 

No less interesting is the oontestacidn of Sr. 
Men&idez y Pelayo, in which is displayed the 
deep and varied learning for which he is so well 
known. In it, among other things, he reviews the 
many and solid contributions that have been made 
to the cause of Spanish letters by the distinguished 
new Academician, all of which shows very clearly 
that the Spanish Academy is rather tardy in 
admitting to its number one of the most thorough 
and conscientious scholars of which it can boast. 
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NOTES ON A PASSAGE IN GOETHE'S 

Egmont. 

I beg leave to venture an explanation of a 
passage in Goethe's Egmont, which commentators 
seem not able to explain to their own satisfaction. 
I have reference to Alba's words : " So war denn 
diesmal wider Vermuten der Kluge klug genug, 
nicht klug zu sein" (Egmont iv, 2). Klaucke 
and Buchheim preserve silence on the passage. 
Winkler, in his edition of Egmont, adopts the 
interpretation of Frick and Gaudig, but finds the 
passage a strained paradox. I quote from Frick 
and Gaudig, Wegweiser dureh die klasdschen 
Schuldramen (Aus dewtsehen Lesebuehem, Bd. 5, 
1) p. 318: "Das 'wider Vermuten' verbietet, 
diese Worte mit Duntzer, Erlauterungen, etc., 
S. 89, auf Alba selbst zu beziehen und darin 
die Selbstverhohnung seiner eigenen iiberklugen 
Kurzsichtigkeit zu sehen. Somit ist Oranien 
gemeint ; aber man erwartet eine andere Fassung, 
etwa: 'auch klug zu sein.' Wie die etwas 
dunklen Worte jetzt lauten, werden sie verstand- 
licher durch eine Pause hinter 'klug genug,' 
and geben dann die Meinung des fiber den Schritt 
Oraniens mit tJberlegenheit urteilenden Alba 
wieder, der den klugen Schritt des Fursten gleich- 
wohl als einen unklugen bezeichnet, weil er die 
offene Widersetzlichkeit Oraniens dem Konig 
gegenuber bedeute." 

I should like to call attention to Egmont's 
characterization of himself in his conversation 
with Klarchen, end of Act in. " Jener Egmont 
(i. e. Egmont in official positions) ist ein verdriess- 
licher, steifer, kalter Egmont, der an sich halten, 
bald dieses, bald jenes Gesicht machen muss, etc." 
That is : politics, public life demands diplomacy. 
A little earlier in the same scene he says of his 
relation to the regent: "Ich mache ihr viel zu 
schaffen, weil sie hinter meinem Betragen immer 
Geheimnisse sucht und ich keine habe." But then 
of Orange : " Oranien ist doch noch eine bessere 
Unterhaltung fur sie und eine immer neue Aufgabe. 
Er hat sich in den Kredit gesetzt, dass er immer 
etwas Geheimes vorhabe ; und nun sieht sie immer 
nach seiner Stirne, was er wohl denken, auf seine 
Schritte, wohin er sie wohl richten mochte." In 
the fourth act, second scene, Silva reports to Alba 
on the conduct of the princes since the arrival of 
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the Spanish troops: "Ihnen graut's; politisch 
geben sie uns einen angstlichen Dank, fiihlen, das 
Ratlichste sei, zu entfliehen. Keiner wagt einen 
Schritt, sie zaudern, konnen sich nicht vereinigen ; 
und einzeln etwas Kiihnes zu tun, halt sie der 
Gemeingeist ab. Sie mochten gern sich jedem 
Verdacht entziehen und machen sich immer ver- 
dachtiger. Schon sehe ich mit Freuden deinen 
ganzen Plan ausgefuhrt." A presupposition for 
this plan was, that the princes would be political, 
would diplomatically try to avoid every suspicion, 
and so Silva thinks he has a right to rejoice. — And 
then a little later Orange announces by letter his 
determination not to come, and Alba exclaims: 
'Er wagt es, nieht zu kommen! So war denn 
diesmal wider Vermuten der Kluge klug genug, 
nicht klug zu sein ! " — In connection with the 
passages cited, it seems hardly necessary to give 
any explanation of the words: they are self- 
explanatory. In English I should render them : 
So for this time, unexpectedly, the diplomatist was 
shrewd enough not to be diplomatic. — In com- 
parison with Egmont, Orange was considered at 
court der Klugere, der Kluge par excellence. 
His Klugheit consisted in eluding his antagonists ; 
he was politisch like the other princes, who 
thanked, where they should have preferred to 
strike. Of Orange before all others Alba had 
expected this sort of diplomacy; hence Orange 
is now nicht Mug, not diplomatic, because he is 
Mug genug, shrewd enough, not to be so. Diplo- 
matic or wise it was in the judgment of the other 
princes to yield, to be conciliatory. Orange was 
shrewd (Mug) enough to recognize that this 
diplomacy (Klugheit) was not wise {Mug). The 
interpretation of Frick and those adopting it 
assumes that Alba really thought it would have 
been wiser for Orange to come, as Egmont did ; 
which, in view of Alba's well-defined purpose with 
regard to both princes, seems to me quite untenable. 
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THE 'GIPOUN' OF CHAUCER'S KNIGHT. 

Chaucer describes the Knight in the Prolog as 
wearing 

'agipoun 
Al blsmotered with his habeigeoun.' 



Skeat defines gipoun vaguely as ' a short cassock 
or doublet' The Century Dictionary and Murray 
differ in details but agree that it was a garment 
worn sometimes above the armor and sometimes 
beneath. But Planche* in his Dictionary of Costume 
declares that the only vestment known in England 
as a jupon, or gipoun, was the short surcoat seen on 
all the effigies of the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, and was therefore always worn over the 
armor. He quotes the lines in the Prolog, but says 
there is no other evidence that the gipoun was 
worn beneath. The illustration in the Ellesmere 
MS. represents a long, loose surcoat with wide 
sleeves, but this does not help us as it is manifestly 
a civil garment of the fifteenth century, prob- 
ably the ' jupe ' of the artist's own day, and quite 
another garment from the gipoun of Chaucer's. 

With Planche I have been unable to find any 
evidence, save these two lines from Chaucer, to show 
that the gipoun was ever worn beneath the armor, 
and all the evidence from the effigies and from 
stray passages in literature seem to show it was 
always worn above. 

For example, Lydgate says : 

'and Tidens 
Aboue his habergeoun 
A gipoun hadde.' 

Meyrick in his Antient Armour says: 'Almost 
all the authorities seem to show that this (the 
gipoun) was an exterior garment, yet we read in a 
French letter remissory, dated 1380, of a buckram 
jupon ', and he quotes the two lines from Chaucer, 
which also seem to indicate that the gipoun or 
'jupon ' was sometimes worn beneath. But it does 
not necessarily follow from the fact that a jupon 
was made of buckram, that it was worn beneath 
the armor ; for Planche describes the emblazoned 
gipoun of Edward, the Black Prince, which the 
effigy shows was worn outside, as made of 'fine 
buckram.' 

Either Chaucer used the word in an unusual 
sense for 'hacketon,' or 'pourpoint,' or 'gambeson,' 
which were garments worn under the armor, or we 
must account for the ' bismotering ' in another 
way. The first supposition seems unlikely, for in 
the arming of Sir Thopas Chaucer shows that he 
knew all the terms of dress and armor. A different 
explanation seems not impossible. The habergeon 
was strictly a shirt of mail, though often the term 



